H. R. FREEBORN, Gentlemen’s Hosier, Glover, and Complete Outfitter, 
TO ALL PARTS of the WORLD.—COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, Cross St., and 2, VICTORIA ST., (late of the Arcade.) 
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VOL. III.—No. 91. MANCHESTER, Saturday, May 7th. Price One Penny. 


The Best Tea Imported at CUFF’S, “THOMPSTONE’S,” 


SODA WATER, 


J. F. MART’S SELTZER WATER, 


ESTABLISHMENTS, POTASS WATER, 
° - LEMONADE, &c., 
Opposite Town Hall, Salford ’ JAMES HENRY od re (late S. Thompstone), Sole 
Manufacturer, 


110, Borough Buildings, London Road, Atkinson-street, Deansgate, Manchester. 
AND 


Sold by most Retailers of standing everywhere. 
62 Oldham Road, Manchester, Ask particularly for CUFF’S, ‘‘THOMPSTONES,” 
9 . 
Congou . . Qs, 28.4d. 28.6d. THE QUEEN’S 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 


Finest Imported, Rich Pekoe-flavor, 3/- & 3/4. SOCIETY. 


Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lap- Head Offices: 95, Bridge-st., Manchester. 
song Souchong, 4s. Annual Income, nearly £400,000. Amounts received 
= - at five per cent. interest. 


MANCHESTER SWIMMING SCHOOLS, [TALIAN VERMOUTH, Sacman conaee tai cane Pen Cie: 


. PD PET hold securities. 
BARRACK STREET, HULME, OF THE FINEST QUALITY. Reports, Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the 
NOW OPEN.--Admission, 6d. and 2d. Offices. 
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The small but steady consumption of this 
pleasant Wholesome ‘Tonic Wine since we BL | L A TD 
first introduced it, leads us to believe that if % 


it were better known it would be more used. escent: 


bog encourage its use we Repuce the Price Geo. A. Metcalfe, 
30s. per Dozen. BILLIARD TABLE 


CARPETS. MANUFACTURER, 


see Sait peryants | S@MeSSmMith & Company, | 4, St. Mary’s-st., Manchester. 


NEW DRAWING ROOM PATTERNS. ‘. . . ee 
NEW DINING ROOM PATTERNS. WINE MERCHANTS, Price Lists and Estimates on application. BAGATELLE 


NEW BEDROOM PATTERNS. Tastes of various sizes always in stock, 
KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., POLICE STREET. 26, Market Street, Tables expressly made for Working Men's 


LIVE J R A UP I 4 


BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicu Street. J. BENTLEY, 
ENGINEER. 
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yg LEVER WATCHES £3. 3s.to£6. 6s OR Repairs to Steam Engines, Steam 
Silver Horizontal ditto, 4i. Ios.to £3. 3s. Boilers, Printers’ or Brewers’ Machinery, Ranges, 





ND THOROUGHLY SHRUNK, 


| 

Gold Lever ditto : £7: 10s. to 421. Os. Grates, Bath Boilers, Wringing Machines, &c. 

| Gold Horizontal ditto, £3. 38.to£7. 7s. FOR LOCKSMITH or BELLHANGERS’ WORK, 
Every Watch accurately timed and guaranteed, Bolts, Bars, or Railing, send to the Workshop, 


Of JEWELLERY ‘ ‘ 12, HARDMAN STREET, DEANSGATE. 
every description, in new and choice designs. 


GOLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS MEREDITH’S 


T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, Cheap HOSIERY, SHIRT, & Collar 


| 
|W; ™ Voc 
| atchand Clock Manufacturers, Goldsmiths, ¥c. ESTABLISHMENT. 


_, 88, DEANSGATE. 

, Diningand Drawing-room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 147 and 149, Great Jackson-street, Hulme. 
} 4Alarums, &c., In every variety. Lowest net Scarves, Ties, & Collars, very cheap, & in great variety, 
| Prices only charged. SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


_——_—__ 
TT | N HATTER, BOOTMAKER, and “OUTFITTER, “Number Kieven,” Oxford-si., (St. Pevers). Agent for LINCOLN ind 
A AH RENNETT’S and CHRISTY’S HATS. Walking, Dress, & Sword Sticks, Canes, Umbrellas; Knapsacks, Portmantanus 

9 Valises, Satchels, Bags Mauckintoshes, Overcoats, Rugs, &c., in grent variety. 
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THE CHOICEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS AT 


SENIOR & HOLFORD'S 


| 
| 
(LATE Mc NAUL’S) 
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i) City Carpet & Hloor-cloth Gdlarchonse, 


























1 66, KING STREET, MANCHESTER. | 
fy a | 
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MK PRICES. 

Ai) | 

i BEST BRUSSELS, FROM Ss. 6d. to 5s, Gd. per YARD. 

| li} (ACCORDING TO QUALITY.) | 

| H 1 


HARE'S, of Bristol, BEST FLOOR-CLOTHS, 


i Mk From 8s. to 4s. per Square Yard 


KAMPTULICON, CORIUM, & LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTHS 


yy AT EQUALLY MODERATE PRICES. 











HOTELS, CLUBS, AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS | 
SUPPLIED ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. | 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
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Extracted without Pain, by the IGH-CLASS MEERSCHAUM PIPES, I Y O N S’ I N K S 
Teeth Ex ‘ Oxide G Paris and Vienna, at prices very little if any higher . 
use of the Nitrous Oxide Gas. than those usually charged for ordinary qualities. Prize Medal, Paris, 1867; 
SAMUEL LAMB, 20, CROSS STREET, T'wo doors Honourable Mention, London, 1862. 


from the New Exchange, Manchester.—First Qualities 
LYONS’ Blue-black Writing and Copying INKS. 


MR TA N NE R, L.D.S., only kept in Stock. 
: LYONS’ Red, Blue, and Black INKS. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, TN F RI F V p E N Also Extra Strong Copying INKS, to give Six Copies. 


227, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. Sold by all Stationers.—Depdt, Fennel-st., Manchester. 
’ 
Ninety-nine London, besides four hundred and twenty 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor 

















Artificial Teeth on the most improved principles. The 
best materials and workmanship at the lowest possible 


 epdpemammnttrenanapiene PRIZE MEDAL, 





prices. . ‘2 > . ioe eae same s haw , h . 
Apert in Suri and Mechanical Dente. Se NOT Md ICRWIC PENS a Sole Maker ofthe 
D 4 . “Ese their readers. 
: Standard,— A treasure in the hands of rapid writers,” IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 
Liebig Company s Extract of Meat. — They embody an improvement of great Deformity Instruments, Artificial Limbs, Elastic 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869.— Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s. per Box. 1s. 2d. by post. Stockings, and other Invalid appliances. 
A FIRST PRIZE, being above the Gold Medal. 


Be: . ; ; MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
Supplied tothe British, French, Prussian, Russian, 23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 
Italian, Dutch, and other Governments, One pint of fine ’ (Established 1770.) 
flavoured Beef-tea at 24d. Most convenient and economic London Agents: Mittincton & HuTTon. 
* stoc , 


Caution.—Only sort warranted genuine by the In- (RESOLVED.) 


—— Liebig, whose signature is on every you BREAK YOUR MEERSCHay) ALL you that are of opinicn that 
8 ; \ HAVE ly MONIE, of Market Street, is the best HAIR 


Ask for Liehig Company's Extract, and not for a [ oe ; 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat. WITHECOMBS PATENT ANTI-NICOTINE _ ER, will please signify the same by a Show of 











@&_ScrewPipe BAND PuT ON. 


iN \ Mee) SHAW, ASHTON & THORP, 
SS — 


SSS) GENERAL 


MEERSCHAUM AMBERS|BILL POSTERS, 


ns ne Members of the United Kingdom Bill Posters 
The Largest Assortment in the City. pone pret Be iy 


HE MOST EFFECTUAL PREPARA-| MEERSCHAUM REVIVER, |3, HAMILTON PLACE, 





TION for destroying Cockroaches, Beetles, aud | 79 Remove Scratches, Burns, &c., with Directions; WINDMILL-ST., LOWER MOSLEY-ST., 
POV gg hg ae — ag ap ay BEETLE 6d. per Box: post free, eight stamps. MANCHESTER 
OWDER. Sold by all Chemists, in 3d., 6d., and 1s. a . 
ackets, and at the Proprietor’s, E, GRIFFITHS T. R. WITHECOMB, 


1UGHES, Victoria and Cateaton-street, Manchester. 28a, Victoria-street, MANCHESTER. PRIVATE STATIONS in all Thoroughfares. 
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HDWARD TAYLOR’S 


SIXPENNY IMPERIAL FEEDING BOTTLES. 


These Bottles are cach fitted with six inches of the best Rubber Tubing and Seamless Teats. 
Forty-eight Shillings per Gross, ‘Wholesale, Twenty per Cent. Discount. 
SPREAD PLASTER WORKS, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 





White and Sound Teeth, 


Sold Universally by Perfumers, 


Chemists, &c., 
ESTABLISHED 
BY MORE THAN At 1/6 and 2/6 per Pot. 


Thirty Years’ Experience 


And Numerous Testimonials, 


As the Best, Safest, 


AND MOST 


Effectual Dentifrice extant. 


_ I} TO ENSURE THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 
PREPARATION, 
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The Trade Mark and Signature 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 
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REDUCTION “IN PRICES! 
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THE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE (0. 


Have Removed from 22, OLDHAM STREET, to those central 
and commodious Premises, 


131, Market-street, Manchester, 


Where the Public are respectfully requested to call and inspect their New 


Silent ddloy hing” Sewing Aulachines, 


Hitherto the vast manufacturing resources of the WHEELER & Witson Manufacturing Co. have been 
inadequate to supply the demand for their Sewing Machines. Increased facilities now enable them not only to 
supply the demand of the world, but to produce Machines with important improvements at a cheaper rate. They 
propose to give the public the benefit of these, as they have hitherto of the best inventive genius and mechanical 
skill. An experience of twenty years devoted to developing and perfecting the Sewing Machines, and adapting 
it to social wants, renders the Company confident of still meriting and further increasing the public favour, 
already so fully accorded their productions as shewn by distinguished awards at public exhibitions, local and 
general, and by the manifold increasing sales, now upwards of Three Hundred Machines per Day. 
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The numerous attempted counterfeits prove how highly the merits of the Machine are appreciated and its 
reputation coveted, the counterfeiters concede its great superiority by using the name “WHEELER & WILSON” 
to sell productions, thereby confessed not of intrinsic merit to commend them to favour, and it is surprising 
what trash is foisted upon the public by the MAcic of this name, while many are sold as “improved” WHEELER 
and WiLson, that for permanent use are worthless. The Company have from time to time introduced many 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS and additions to their Machines, while steadily rejecting frivolous and 
VALUELESS innovations merely intended as “selling points,” calculated indeed to make a “telling” adver- 
tisement, but for practical use are quite VALUELESS; and in referring with gratification to past achievements, 
beg to assure the public at all times of the best that mechanical skill and genius can produce. 
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Reduced Price Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


131, Market Street, Manchester. 





(tr Easy Terms of nen can be arranged for when not convenient to pay the full amount. 
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[LIVING MEN OF LETTERS.] 


MR. T. W. ROBERTSON, 


AUTHOR OF SCHOOL, CASTE, SOCIETY, ETC. 


IGNOR Mazzini, who, in the years to come, when the 
mists of contemporary prejudice and falsehood shall 
have cleared away, will be considered a very great man, 

writes to his friend Edward Quinet a letter which takes an 
extremely desponding view of present times. The view is, 
in a great measure, a true one, but it is one which is 
natural to all old men, but especially so to one who, like 
Mazzini, has seen the cherished hopes of his youth disap- 
pointed, who has believed, and nobly believed, in humanity, 
but has found at last that his faith was but a dream resulting 
from his own nobleness. Thus Brutus, when dying on the 
field of battle, found virtue but a shade, and Mazzini 
wearies of this generation, which he says, truly enough, is 
“a mere instrument, having no faith but only opinions; 
which abjures God, Immortality, Love, and a belief in an 
intelligent and providential law; receives laws as regula- 
tions, forms without substance, means without an end, while 
Justice is regarded as Utopian, and worship is reserved for 
success ; an age growing in intelligence but not in purpose.” 
Upon this the Sfectator remarks, ‘“‘his view of this age is 
too desponding, but is confirmed in great part by every 
teacher, religious and secular, around us;” and it is with 
this in our mind that we would begin an essay on, or a 
review of, Mr. T. W. Robertson and his comedies. For 
dramatic work is like none other literature—it reflects the 
age or the wishes of the age. An author like Bacon, or 
Milton, or Gibbon, or Hobbes of Malmesbury, might and 
can afford to wait, but a man like Shakespere, or Ben 
Jonson, or Beaumont and Fletcher cannot. In a modified 
sense, also, Dr. Johnson’s couplet is quite true: 


The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give, 
And they who live to please, must please to live, 


There is no approval so delightful as a full house; no 
criticism so damning as a beggarly account of empty 
boxes. Hence the decline of the Drama, and hence the 
merit of the courageous endeavour of Mr. Robertson to 
render one English theatre at least worthy of the name, 
and to present a comedy which reflected the manners of 
the age, and justly satirized the follies of the day. This, 
too, at a time when almost all the plays that we have are 
stolen—or taken—from the French, without leave often, 
frequently with the consent of the authors; dramas which 
cannot possibly picture English manners, which have 
almost all of them a stain of original sin so deep that it 
cannot always be washed away by any amount of English 
cleansing powder, and which if washed away leaves the 
English adaptation weak, colourless, and worthless. 

Mr. Thomas William Robertson is one of those few 
dramatic authors who have been originally actors. The 
great name of Shakespere heads the list; those of Garrick, 
Tobin, Colley Cibber, Buckstone, and a few others have 
to be included, but it follows that either the author is a bad 
actor, or, if a good actor, he is a poor and weak author. 
The one ré/e must subordinate the other. Colley Cibber 





~~ Vor. T.—No. or. 





succeeded in both if we take his Careless Husband as a 
specimen, but in general the actor-author is a mistake. 
Dramatic literature has a despotic Muse who will not be 
conciliated with a merely partial courtship. Shakespere 
taught one actor how to read his Ghost in Hamlet, and 
himself made but a lame representative of old Adam in As 
You Like It. Mr. Robertson, we believe, never achieved 
distinction as an actor, and indeed was, we have been told, 
little better than a walking gentleman supernumerary at 
second-rate theatres. But he gained therefrom an immense 
knowledge of stage business and effect, and that chief part 
of knowledge, to know what to say and to say no more. 
He never overloads his parts; he writes with excessive 
neatness, and taking the measure of his audience, never 
treats it—whatever may be its component parts—to any 
deep reflections, poetical rhapsodies, long lengths of verse 
or measured prose, or pathos of any depth. What he means 
is always transparent, and hence his jokes never miss fire. 
He has been seconded by such good actors and actresses 
that, although by no means acute, they seem to be so, for 
while his plays really display their own merit more than any 
other writings that we know of, and in a very clever way 
too, they have the singular merit of persuading the actors 
that they are profoundly clever. When a man or a woman 
has to say for a hundred consecutive nights a piece of flat 
English to which the situation gives points, and finds that 
the sympathetic audience always grins, giggles, or applauds 
the platitude, he or she, insensibly at least, becomes per- 
suaded that the words cox:tain a deep meaning, a recondite 
wit which escapes or is above the ordinary perception. 
Hence the author has a sort of doubly reflected fame. The 
merit which was at first denied him is forced upon the 
actor’s mind, and by him by extra point upon the audience. 

Born in June, 1839, at Newark-on-Trent, Nottingham- 
shire, Mr. Robertson came before the footlights by nature, 
for his father was a theatrical manager very well known in 
what some facetious persons and the theatrical profession 
generally will call ‘‘the Provinces.” It is one of the virtues 
of the ‘‘ profession” that it will persist in clothing small 
and miserable matters with large names. Notoriety is 


called ‘‘ fame,” a struggle for existence ‘‘ unbounded suc- | 


’ 


cess,” a sparse audience ‘‘a crowded house,” and a small 
English county, not much bigger than a Russian or Ameri- 
can farm, one of the “Provinces.” By thus carefully 
disguising the size of matters, these wise people keep up a 
constant illusion, and live happily though surrounded with 
squalor, degradation, and misery. Nothing is more decep- 
tive, as indeed it should be so, than the theatre, and so 
thoroughly powerful is it in this way, that those who have 
once taken to it never waken from the dream. Did they 
do so they would be miserable, and like the man in Horace 
cry out, 
Pol! me occidistis amici 
Non servastis. 


We may be sure that Mr. Robertson ‘took very kindly” 
to the stage, but of that we have little to say. He lived 
‘more or less from his birth to 1860 as an actor,” to quote 
a theatrical authority, but in 1860 he abandoned the stage 
for the career of literature. His first original production 
was a piece at the Olympic called A Might’s Adventure, in 
1851. In 1861 he produced a farce called Zhe Cantab, at 
the Strand ; in 1864, David Garrick, a play, from the French, 
at the Haymarket; in 1865, Socze/y, first acted at Liverpool 
in May, was in November produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre; and in the same year he wrote the libretto of an 
opera, Constance. In 1866, his comedy of Ours was pro- 
duced at the same London theatre, having been previously 
tried in Liverpool. In 1867, he wrote Shadow Tree Shaft 
for the Princess’, A Rapid Thaw for the St. James’s, and 
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Caste at the Prince of Wales’s, and wrote an entertainment 
for German Reed, called A Dream of Venice, and his comedy 
for Love was produced at the Holborn. His succeeding 
and very successful plays at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
were Play, School, which ran for 381 nights, and his last 
and least, J/.P. His intermediate and unsuccessful pieces 
were Dreams, at the Gaiety ; the Vightingale, at the Adelphi; 
and a translation called A Breach of Promise at the Globe. 
Mr. Robertson has spent some time in Germany, and has 
married a lady born in that country, and has evidently 
studied with much advantage the French stage, from which 
he has adopted more than one incident. School, his most 
poetical and successful play, was adapted, rather than 
translated, from the German play Zhe Aschenbridel, but so 
skilfully has it been done that no trace of the original 
remains. An angry attack upon this unacknowledged 
adaptation in the Zimes, from a correspondent, was followed 
by an acute parallel of the two plays by Mr. John Oxenford, 
but Mr. Robertson himself very discreetly kept silence. It 
must be acknowledged that School is so very skilfully 
adapted that there is no proof of its German origin to be 
found in the piece itself. With the curious exception of 
having a male teacher, Mr. Krux, as an instructor of girls, 
which might be well accounted for if we suppose that the 
doctor kept a boys’ and his wife a ladies’ school, there are 
very few inconsistencies. The examination of a number 
of school girls for the delectation of an old beau and two 
young men, is unnatural and ridiculous in its untruth, but 
the play as a whole is so charming that we wisely follow 
Horace’s rule, and forgive all its faults. 


Let us, however, finish the “historical account” of our 
author. He has not flown at very high game in literature, 
but it is due to him to say that he very rightly, in one 
sense, despises the pompous assumption of the larger 
magazines and reviews. London Society is perhaps the 
most advanced magazine that he has contributed to; but 
previously to his great success as a dramatic writer he 
worked very hard as a journalist; he contributed to Fun; 
edited, with Mr. Hingston, the lecture of Artemus Ward ; 
contributed to the Savage Club Papers, and wrote more 
than one truthful and pathetic story in the Christmas 
numbers of various magazines. 


It is, however, especially as a dramatist that Mr. Robert- 
son must be viewed, and curiously as a successful dramatist 
at ome theatre. Never was the policy of getting a good 
working company, and of keeping it together, more tho- 
roughly tesa to be the right one. At the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, under the management of Mrs. Bancroft, 
and with the London company managed by Mr. Frederick 
Younge, there is absolutely nothing to be desired. So well 
do the actors and actresses enter into the parts played, that 
each one seems to have been born for the character. Mrs. 
Bancroft (Marie Wilton), her husband, and Mr. Hare, act 
so well that all trace of acting disappears. The style is 
simply that of the drawing-room; the theatre is so small 
and yet so elegant that it /ooks like a drawing-room; the 
actors and actresses like ladies and gentlemen indulging in 
very pointed conversation. And, wondrous to relate, when 
we repeat that very pointed conversation the next day, it is 
dull and pointless; yet so well is it given by the company, 
so thoroughly is every cue taken up, that what is actually 
dull enough to be real conversation becomes burnished 
and glows with theatric polish on the stage. And this fact 
will account for the failure of all, or nearly all, of Mr. 
Robertson’s pieces when produced at any other theatre but 
that in Tottenham Street. Look, for instance, at the fate 
of A Rapid Thaw, Shadvw-tree Shaft, For Love, Dreams, 
A Breach of Promise, and the Nightingale, produced at 
other theatres, compared with that of Society, Ours, Caste, 





Play, School, and M.P., produced by Miss Marie Wilton, 
The suggestion which carries with it an accusation of dis. 
honesty, namely, that the author keeps all his best pieces 
for his favourite theatre, is untrue. Dreams, for instance, 
played at Marie Wilton’s theatre would have run as long as 


School. The fact is that one company 


how to appreciate and to play Mr. Robertson’s works, and 
the others do not, and this is proved by the actual dulness 
of the dialogue in reading, which on the stage appears s 


brilliant. 


Happily for his reputation our playwright has published | 
few plays. We can therefore only quote from Society and) 
from AZP., the first from a printed copy, the second from) 


our own notes. 


Maud.—To give up all his fortune, to ruin his bright prospects, to 
keep unsullied the honour of his brother’s name was an act— 

Lady Ptarmigan.—Of a noodle! And now he hasn’t a penny but 
what he gets by scribbling—a pretty pass for a man of family to com 


to. You are my niece, and it is my solemn duty 
I can. Don’t thwart me and I will. Leave 


wenches who sweetheart policemen, its unworthy of a lady. I’veama 


in my eye—I mean a rich one—young Chodd. 


Maud (with repugnance).—Such a common-place person. 
Lady P.—With avery uncommon-place purse. He will have eighteen 


thousand a year. I have desired him to pay you 
to receive it. 
Maud.—He is so vulgar. 


Lady P.—He is so rich. When he is your husband put him ina 


back study, and don’t show him. 
Maud.—But I detest him. 


Lady P.—What on earth has that to do with it? You would,'t 
love a man before you were married to him, would you? Where are 
your principles ? Ask my lord how I treated him before our marriage 


(hitting Lord P. with her fan). Ferdinand! 
Lord P. (awaking.)—My love ! 
Lady P.—Do keep awake. 


Lord P.—’Pon my word you were making such a noise I thought I 
was in the House of Commons. (With fond regret.) 1 used to be 


allowed to sleep so comfortably there. 


Lady P.—Are you not of opinion that a match between Mr. Chodd 


and Maud would be most desirable. 


Lord P. (looking at Lady P.)—Am I not of opinion—my opinion 


what is my opinion ? 


Lady P. (hitting him with fan.)—Yes, of course. : 
Lord P.—Yes—of course—my opinion is yes, of course. (Aside.) 
Just as it used to be in the House. I always woke in time to vote as I 


was told to. 


Maud.—But, uncle, one can’t purchase happiness at shops in packets, 


like bon-bons. A thousand yards of lace cost 


got at the milliners; but an hour of love or repose can only be had for 


love. 


This is very ordinary dialogue; comparison between 
that and the dialogue of Congreve or of Sheridan, of 
descending lower, of Goldsmith, Vanbrugh, or Wycherley, 
would not hold for a moment, yet as given by Miss Wilton, 
‘Mrs. Buckingham White, and’ Mr. Hare, it bristled with 
point, and sparkled like cut glass under the lime light— 
that is, it looked very much like diamonds. Again, take the 
following morceaux from M.P., each of which brought 
down a torrent of applause, on the first night, and ask 
whether it is very exhilarating ? Talbot Piers (Bancroft) 
Cecilia Dunscombe (Marie 
Wilton), and urges the force of the marriage vow 0 the 
woman to “honour and obey” the man. “Oh,” says 
Cecilia, archly, ‘‘ that’s a mere form,” at which the audience 
laughed heartily. Chudleigh Dunscombe (Mr. Coghlan) 
gives vent to the Platonic sentence, ‘‘ Nature could not pu 
bad thoughts into so beautiful a skim,” and is Trew e 
by a round of applause for so transparent an untruth ; am 
Isaac Skoome, a low-born manufacturer who has "os 
money, brags that “‘ he worked hard, and Providence re 
done its duty,” #.e., had enriched him, upon which the hous 


is accepted and also beloved by 


is in ecstacies! But not more so than 
(Hare) calls him ‘a ready-made man,” 


made man, or Chudleigh Dunscombe tells him to 
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away his mefa/lic hand.” Metallic is a favourite epithet of 
Robertson, and is used once or twice in Socze/y and in Play. 
It must again be insisted on that these “points” being 
well placed and led up to are very effective—on the stage. 

To conclude, Mr. Robertson is the dramatist of the age, 
and reflects the artificial manners of society. He has no 
depth, little pathos, small humour; but he knows his 
business and his audience, his time, stage, and actors 
thoroughly. Well mounted his pieces have a freshness, 
a cleverness, and a charm which belongs to a fine piece of 
art a Ja Watteau, or in Dresden or Sevres china. School has 
even more; it has the effect of the prettiest little idyll on 
the stage, but we must not compare its idyllic force with 
that of As You Like J/, but rather with that of one of those 
old English operas, Love 7x a Village, or The Mountain 
Sylph, now too seldom acted. Robertson has not high 
art nor high feeling, but he very successfully assumes a 
tone of high breeding and well-bred cynicism, His pieces 
are not highly moral, but they are not immoral, and are 
quite up to the morality of the age. He has been accused 
of sneering at everything: this he does not do, he only 
sneers at what he and society does not believe in. He is 
exceedingly artificial, but then so are the times ; he appre- 
ciates Tennyson, whom he quotes; he is at any rate on the 
side of virtue and of manliness so far as that is consistent 
with kid gloves and an evening dress. He dares to satirize 
what is weak and foolish in John Stuart Mill, and to give a 
wholesome opinion of the silly burlesques which are vitiating 
the taste of society. Perhaps less than any one does he 
believe in the decline of the Drama, and yet the success of 
his pieces, which are after all as good as any now written, 
is the greatest proof of the depth of our degradation, and 
still a hopeful sign that the public is ready to appreciate 
what is true, modest, manly, and picturesque, and would 
rise to what is noble and poetical, if we could find a drama- 
tist with sufficient skill and courage to write, and a company 
with sufficient learning and education to act it. 


- 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS ON 
">CHANGE. 


IIL. 

HE art of making money, although the most universally practised 
of any science in this country, is a faculty possessed only by a few. 
We do not include in the successful devoteés of this profession the 

man who is born with a silver spoon in his mouth and has a fortune or 
moderate competence to start with. He has only to stand aside, spend 
little, and do nothing ; time will de the rest. The difficult matter is 
the conversion of the wooden ladle into the silver spoon, the making of 
a silk purse out of the proverbial sow’s ear. Our money-maker, nascitur 
non fit, like the poet, the painter, and the musician. Notwithstanding 
the fierce and hackneyed denunciations which we hear to the contrary, 
the accumulation of money is an honourable and commendable pursuit ; 
only the abuse of it is to be condemned. Our Exchange furnishes some 
instances of successful money-makers, and innumerable specimens of 
the reverse. If the greater part of the subscribers, who are not originally 
possessed of the silver spoon, manage to obtain the wherewithal to fill 
the wooden ladle with daily sustenance for themselves, their wives, and 
their children, it is about as much as they can do. What with compe- 
tition, struggling, overreaching, lying, cheating, plundering, and 
dodging, the art of money making seldom gets beyond a sort of general 
scramble and scrimmage, and like a cotemporary science, at the present 
time in low water and under a cloud, it may be designated as “ the 
noble art of self-defence.” 

Money is made in various ways—by grubbing, by grabbing, by 

miserly saving and-semi-starvation, by indomitable energy and untiring 

perseverance, by a natural gift of shrewd judgment, accompanied by 
baer by pluck and nerve, by a liberal and all-pervading 
onesty, and by what we may, for want of a better term, call good luck. 














We have encountered men who have accumulated fortunes in many of 
these ways. Some men seem to make money as if they really could 
not help it. Sovereigns stick to them, as burs do to any object with 
which they come in contact. We knew a large manufacturer not far 
from this town who made a very large fortune, and yet he seldom rose 
before mid-day and was indolent to a degree. His nerves, however, 
and his judgment were good, and his speculations were “lucky.” On 
the other hand we have known numerous instances of men who worked 
like Trojans from early dawn until bed-time, and never could make a 
farthing. A large spinner and manufacturer once told us that he really 
had no idea what money his firm had either made or lost. All he knew 
was this, that whereas ten years previously he had only one cotton mill, 
he now had three large ones, full of new machinery and all paid for. 
Another singular instance recurs to our memory, that of a man of enor- 
mous wealth, who told us that in the business by which he had laid the 
foundations of his fortune and made a great deal of money, he had never 
kept any books, excepting an order book, a day book, and his banker’s 
pass book. Don’t let any youthful aspirant after a large fortune imagine 
that we are advocating indolence or a neglect of the details of manage- 
ment. No such thing; these habits, unaccompanied by rare and 
necessary qualities of brain, are impediments to money making, just as 
fussy, indiscriminate, aimless habits of industry are of little avail in the 
pursuit of wealth. One thing is quite clear, some men have the faculty 
for making money, and keeping it, and that without any great apparent 
effort on their part, and we verily believe that if they were handicapped 
at the start, with a considerable sum of money to their debit, they would 
not only make up the deficiency, but come in at the winning post con- 
siderably in advance of their less fortunate competitors. A sanguine 
temperament, duly under control, is necessary to a successful money- 
maker. In a rising market, he “ plunges with a vengeance, and rakes 
in the dollars and doubloons in heaps. His sanguineness, however, 
sometimes lands him in the mud, for it is rarely, and we rather think 
fortunately, that a man can be found who knows exactly the time to 
‘« double and go in for the fall.” 

In the following up of commercial pursuits, like any other chase, a 
great deal of self-reliance, confidence, and ‘‘ knowledge of the country” 
is necessary before the quarry can be bagged. In the various covers, 
hunting pastures, and fences known as the Exchange Country, there is 
ample room for the prowess of the commercial sportsmen, and it is 
interesting and amusing to see the variety of their styles. Some mer- 
chants will get through a very large business in the quietest manner, 
with due despatch and without the slightest fuss. Others, like too eager 
horses, are always rushing headlong at their fences, frequently swerving 
at the critical moment, or getting over with a prodigious splutter, and 
cackling afterwards like a hen which has just laid an egg. 

Man is a creature of habit, and, like the cat, he becomes attached 
to a locality, does the same thing at the same time each day, and, like 
that animal, basks on the same spot diurnally. George Eliot remarks that 
a certain amount of gratification is afforded us by a repetition of custom 
and the handling of a familiar implement. Men become attached to their 
walking sticks, their pipes, snuff boxes, and other articles in daily use. 
For a similar reason, we suppose it is, that many habitueds of the 
Exchange become permanently addicted to many little traits and habits, 
more or less whimsical. Some merchants and buyers come on ’Change 
without memoranda or notes of any kind, but with a variety of complex 
orders in their heads, which they give out without hesitation, and enter 
them when they return to their offices. A well known merchant of this 
city, now retired, who bore a considerable resemblance to the late 
Professor Wilson, with his greyish flaxen flowing locks, but with this 
difference, that whereas ‘“‘ Christopher” was an extraordinary pedestrian, 
Mercator was more remarkable for riding fast-trotting roadsters along 
the Didsbury Road—well, this gentleman was in the habit of carrying 
all his business in his head, and it is recorded of him that he never made 
a mistake about an order but once, and if the seller had not had it down 
in black and white he would have given way at once, so convinced was 
he of Mercator’s exactness. We have known similar instances of selling 
agents, who were in the habit of attending the country yarn markets, 
who would get through a very large business with many varieties of 
detail during the day, and never put pen or pencil to paper until they 
returned home at night. On the other hand, some parties are never to 
be seen without notes, memoranda of some kind, and pencils in their 
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hands. Some prefer books, tablets, and fancy pencil cases, while others 
adhere to the backs of old letters, telegrams, and ‘‘ Relevines,” or the 
stumps of black-lead pencils. Some attach themselves to their particu- 
lar pillars, and there stand at the receipt of custom, while others roam 
about the room in search of whom they may devour. Some men cannot 
enjoy their dinner at their clubs unless they sit on the same chair and 
at the same table each day, and so it is, with many Exchange subscribers, 
they must have their habitual spot or corner, where they are not banged 
about in the crowd, and where they can transact their business in peace. 

The influx of foreigners of late years has made a wonderful difference 
in commercial manners and customs. Thirty years since, a man of busi- 
ness seen smoking a cigar on the street at mid-day would have been set 
down as a very rash person. Now, it is no unusual thing to see men 
smoking cigars, and even short pipes, at any hour and in any thorough- 
fare. We do not say it is an improvement, but the habit is not one 
which now utterly ruins them in their bankers’ estimation, any more 
than wearing beards, fancy hats, or shooting coats, does. But then you 
see, Messieurs, it is all the force of habit. We knew a wealthy man 
who lunched every day at the same hour, at a particular pillar, upon 
two sandwiches which he took from a tin box, and a late millionaire 
bought a penny bun daily at the same time from a stall in Smithy-door 
Market. One man will leave the room at one o'clock, and, with un- 
washed hands, dine upon a large rump steak and fried onions, washed 
down with a pint of stout, and feel a satisfactory glow of repletion 
afterwards, while another will fast until seven o’clock p.m., and then, 
making broad his phylacteries and getting himself up in full evening 
costume, he will dine with the wife of his bosom upon a morsel of 
haricot mutton, and pharisaically congratulate himself that he is “not 
as that publican.” 

-_ 2 


DEBONATIR; 


OR THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
3y THE Rt. Hon, B——~ D———. 
“ E are but the shadows of dead Substances,” said Debonair, 

W carelessly picking his patrician teeth with a section of a cedar 

of Lebanon, for he had just taken a sufficient luncheon of a 
thousand ortolans, and had washed them down, as was his wont, with 
a bumping beaker of Imperial Tokay. 

“And yet,” replied Clara de Vere, ‘ali the wise men have not yet 
arrived from the East.” 

A shade passed over the handsome eyes of Julius as the lady spoke, 
and he seemed to gaze far into the future as he remarked—‘‘ No! the 
wise men have not all arrived; they are not yet all here. Two great 
Irishmen still remain behind—Raphael Enigma and the Shillelagh-Don, 
but they will be here anon. Learn to wait, to pray, and, above all, to 
fast!’ (The ortolans were yet in the ascendant as the last ascetic verb 
was pronounced.) 

This conversation took place in a shining oriel at Bugaboo Castle— 
one of the many ancestral seats of the Debonairs. Bugaboo had been 
hewn from the saddle-bow of a rebel during the wars in the Palatinate, 
and part of the saddle-bow might still be seen hanging in the castle hall 
at that moment. 

Julius Debonair was just twenty-one. He had the attenuated calves 
of his race, the thews and sinews of which were proverbial. He excelled 
in all manly exercises, particularly the harpsichord. Croquet, the use of 
the globes, and lansquenet were to him as familiar as Arabic to Max 
Miller; they came naturally, for his mother was of the blood of the 
Emirs of Zenobia. And yet this gifted creature was sad. Sad, because 
the Flag of the Keys waved over the Vatican, sad because Giuseppe 
Garibaldi was rheumatic. Debonair could not reconcile the Two, and 
therefore he was sad. 

‘* We are but the shadows of dead Substances,’”’ he commenced again, 
listlessly moving round and round on his middle finger one of the 
younger Koh-i-noors that was blezing there. 

The Lady Clara watched him with her dove-like eyes, and spake thus : 
‘** The bell of the acolyte and the call of the Muezzin have a common 
source—the Invisible in Man and the Imperceptible in Woman. The 
chief demands of the Age are an Agrarian Church and Ecclesiastical 


Crime.” 








——, 


‘And we had both,” replied Debonair, ‘when the genius of th 
people was free, and when hostile tariffs were not at the mercy of fre 
imports; when the Household was the Unit of a sinister Career, and 
At that time the Sayoq) 

| 


when Revolution was its own Nemesis. 
Catholic confronted the Wesleyan Zouave. 

There was a basilisk glare in the eye of the provincial Satrap as | 
spoke, which warned the Lady Clara that the Pookah or madness of | 
his race was upon him, and that he was then busily engaged in quarter. 
ing himself upon his own thoughts. She made a gesture of departure, 
but, divining her thoughts as by intuition, he laid a hand of corrugated 
iron upon her wrist, producing instantaneously a blue rim as of a hand. 
cuff, and, pointing to three counties—his own property—which were 
visible from the shining oriel, said: ‘* One of them is yours, but I never 
can be. We differ as to the Illimitable, but, in order that there may be 
no unpleasantness, take Herefordshire. 

She smiled with a melancholy smile, but did not seem to care much 
for the offer. The Duke, her father, was an extremely wealthy person, 
the head of the Macfadyens. 

Clara had scarcely gone out of the room when the Prime Minister 
entered it. He was perspiring freely, and took the opportunity of 
wiping his forehead with the Great Seal, which he had borrowed from 
the Lord Chancellor to read on his way down. He had come to offer 
the Secretaryship of India to Julius. ‘ My dear friend,” said his lord. 
ship, ‘‘ I knew if I had merely written to you that you would have been 
too indolent to reply. What to you can be Agra, Lahore, Benares, 
and let me add also, Samarcand ? But you really must join us. The 
government is tottering, and H——- M—— insists.” 

‘Lord Pertinax,” said Debonair, ‘‘ the ring of the factions is the rope 
of the Church. Acclimatize the Visual and paraphrase the Suffrage 
and I am yours.” 

‘It shall be done,” said the Premier; and taking.a cypher out of his 
pocket he telegraphed to the Gazette that Julius Debonair would shortly 
kiss hands as Secretary for India, and that Raphael Enigma would be 
Governor General. 
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TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
MANCHESTER AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE one hnndred and second exhibition of the Royal Academy was 
opened on Monday. Of the twelve hundred works shown, about 
thirty have been contributed by Lancashire, and chiefly by Man- 

chester artists. Among these are two (architectural) drawings of the 
Prince’s Theatre, as altered, enlarged, and redecorated by Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire ; a view of the Reform Club now being erected in Manches- 
ter, from the designs of Messrs. Salomons and Jones; and a drawing of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Blackmoor, designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 
The pictures exhibited are as follows :— 

The After-Glow 

Mountain Stream, Aber ... 

Baiting the Lines ..........006 

On the River Conway 

Near Festiniog, North Wales ..........:+..006 

Boachil Etive, Head of Giencoe 

Crossing the Bridge 

Old Bridge near Rowsley 





vse J. Lamont Brodie. 
.. Howarth Ashton. 
C. A. Duval. 
W. J. Miickley. 


Nearing Home 

Scene in the Bombay Cotton Market 
Moonlight on the Sea 

The Song of the Shirt 

La Fileuse Bretagne 

NY MON sicsicihaicnenninas sihiiielaunennaen 
Birker Moor, Cumberland 

Summer time on the Cumberland Fells 
Evening after Rain: Harter Fell, Westmoreland ... 

A Cattle Path on the Greta 

Mullins Bay, Cornwall 

SERRE SEIS CRE at eee cease eae Oe, oe J. Wake. 

Portrait of Mr. J. Boutflower 

Portrait of Mr. G. C. Baskett ... William Percy. 
ish ciccidicientdincnitactstaandinsntnridindataseieds Thomas Armstrong. 


The subscription portrait of Sir Joseph Heron, painted by Mr. j.P 


Knight, R.A., is hung in the third gallery, and the portrait of the 
———— 


T. Collier. 
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Marchioness of Huntley (nce Miss Cunliffe Brooks), for which Mr. J. 
E. Millais, R.A., is said to have received £2,000, is one of the features 


of the Exhibition. 


OWENS COLLEGE, AND YOUNG PERSONS OF THE FEMALE SEX. 

Our readers know, we heartily go in for ‘ women’s rights,” but if 
that sacred cause is to be fought by argument, the reasoning must be 
better than a specimen contained in the third number of a periodical 
rejoicing in the appellation of the Manchester National Society for 
Women's Suffrage Fournal. (Was ever such a title in this world 
before?) This unique publication cites as an instance of the careless 
way in which women are set aside, the striking out of the clause in the 
Owens College Extension Bill admitting girls to that institution, at 
the instance of the counsel for the founder’s representatives, in ¢oiti- 
mittee of the Lords. With a thoroughly feminine perversity, the 
Journal—‘edited by Lydia E. Becker’’—after stating that the college’s 
foundation was expressly limited to ‘“‘young persons of the male sex,” 
quotes as arguments against the Lords, the fact that the subscribers, 
the professors, and the girls themselves all wish for the admission of 
the latter, yet never uses as an argument upon the other side the 
infinitely stronger fact it previously mentions—namely, that the man 
who founded the whole thing particularly stipulated to the opposite 
effect. The wish of a subscriber is to be consulted (because it is in 
favour of the women): the wish of the founder is to be disregarded 
(because it is adverse to them). And because the Lords don’t take 
this impartial view of matters, they are charged with carelessly setting 
aside women. The young persons of the female stx who write in the 
Manchester National Society for Women's Suffrage Fournal ought to 
cure themselves of this lop-sided style of argument. They have to 
learn that dead men have their rights as well as live women. But we 
suppose that, like most other people, women care for nobody’s rights 
but their own. 





“CASTE” AT THE PRINCE'S THEATRE. 

Writing of Caste last year, on the occasion of the first visit of Mr. 
Younge’s company to Manchester, we cited two reasons why it will 
always be the most popular of the plays that Mr. Robertson had then 
written. One of these is the merit of its powerful appeal to the 
feelings of its audience, the other the de-merit of being almost entirely 
devoid of cynicism. Despite its immaturity, the slightness of its plot, 
and a certain faultiness of construction, especially in the last act, it 
seizes the popular sympathies and retains them throughout by its varied 
human interest and pathetic power. For Mr. Younge’s company Caste 
has this additional advantage, that whilst all the members of it have 
parts well suited to their powers, four of them—Miss Dyas and Miss 
Brunton, Mr. Ray and Mr. Canninge—are seen to greater advantage 
than in School. Miss Dyas’s Esther, especially, is a remarkably fine 
performance. Mr. Robertson’s Play is announced for next week, and 
with it Mr. Younge will bring his successful engagement to a close. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has at length returned to its senses. After 
wasting its substance in reckless profusion of cream-coloured paper and 
small type, it has announced its intention of returning to its original 
size and mission as a handsome, handy, evening paper. Whatever 
Possessed it to transform itself into the overgrown monster into which 
It recently developed, is known only to itself. If it was sowing a sort 
of journalistic wild oats, let us hope that it has now disposed of the 
whole lot, and that it will settle down into its proper groove. If its 
recent aggrandized dimensions are to be regarded as a species of drop- 
sical complaint, the public jubilation should be greater still; as, in that 
oo its collapse to its original condition would seem to indicate the 
as ompaate of that watery matter with which its recent articles 
monte too copiously diluted. The present is a good opportunity for 
orgiving the Pall Mall its numerous sins, and wishing it a long and 
Prosperous career in a position where it really fills a void and satisfies 
most amply a genuine want of the public. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES. 


a tee. ‘matters Mr. James Merry, M.P. for the Falkirk Burghs, 
y be considered at once as one of the luckiest and most unfortunate 














of men. Some one in an evil moment condoled with the late Lord 
Glasgow on his ill-luck, whereupon that eccentric nobleman scratched 
his head after his wont, and snappishly remarked that he did not see 
why he should be considered unlucky when he was in the receipt of 
£90,000 a year. For much the same reason we should not care to con- 
dole with Mr. Merry, although sporting writers have been whimpering 
over him for years. What is his racing career with regard to the 
great three-year-old races? He has now won the Two Thousand 
Guineas for the second time with a ‘‘ dark’ horse, Macgregor, having 
won it previously in 1855 with Lord of the Isles. In 1865, he was 
third with Liddington; in 1867, third with Marksman; and in 1869, 
second with Belladrum. In the Derby his success has been quite as 
remarkable. In 1855, he was third with Lord of the Isles; in 1860, 
first with Thormanby; in 1861, second with Dundee; in 1862, third 
with Buckstone; in 1864, third with Scottish Chief; in 1867, second 
with Marksman; and now with Macgregor he has every chance of win- 
ning the Derby, as well as the guineas, a feat which the horse’s sire 
Macaroni accomplished in 1863. In addition to these triumphs, Mr. 
Merry won the great St. Leger in 1858 with Sunbeam, and in 1862, 
ran second with Buckstone. 


THE BROUGHTON CRICKET CLUB. 


This club re-opened their ground for the season on Saturday last, but 
owing to the unpropitious state of the weather no match was played. 
The ground is in excellent order. Hickton is again the professional 
bowler. There are twenty-two matches down on the card to be played 
during the season. On the 16th, 17th, and 18th of June, the club will 
play the United South of England Eleven, in which are included some 
of the best professional cricketers in the Southern counties. On July 
8th and gth, the B. C. C. plays the Manchester Cricket Club at Brough- 
ton, and on the rgth and 2oth of August, the return match between the 
same clubs takes place at Old Trafford. This is the most interesting 
local match of the season, as there is a keen and honourable rivalry 
between the two clubs, and both sides are bound to put forth all their 
powers. We sincerely hope that the delays of past seasons will be 
avoided, and that the game may be played out on both grounds. The 
bowling green connected with the Broughton Club, which affords an 
agreeable resort of middle-aged fogies and superannuated batsmen, is in 
superb order, and does the greatest credit to Mather, the ground-keeper. 
During a period extending over ten years, the B. C. C. bowlers have only 
lost one home-and-home match, in the first or second year of their 
existence, when they were defeated by the Tattersall’s Club, at Old 
Trafford. 


a 


THE CITY COUNCIL AND THE 
LADIES. 
‘6 (0: old sat Freedom on the heights,” and by way of imitating the 





antique goddess we occupied a seat on the heights of the gallery 

in the Manchester Council Chamber on Wednesday last, in 
company with a bevy of (more or less) fair women, where the antique 
decidedly prevailed over the goddess element. The occasion was such 
that Mr. Alderman Bennett was expected to present a petition for the 
Council's acceptance to the Commons House of Parliament (isn’t that 
the correct Odgerism ?) in favour of what John Knox termed the mon- 
strous regiment of women, nowadays appearing as the female suffrage 
question. 

A clerk in front of the Mayor began the business of the morning by 
reading what were said to be minutes of the differeat committees. He 
was evidently chosen for his great powers of expressing himself unintel- 
ligibly, and he certainly justified his choice. Notwithstanding his 
rapidity, the operation seemed to last interminably, and we sang—sotto 
voce, of course— 

Rowbotham, row, the time flies past, 

The ladies are here, and the seats fill fast. 
But the red-bound books began to lessen perceptibly, and in such pro- 
portion the ladies began to fill the front row of seats reserved for them, 
and overflowed into the second row, to the amusement of the Council 
on the floor below. Many entered the Chamber serenely unconscious 
of the divine element above, and, on paying their respects to His 
Worship, were quickly made acquainted with the cynosure of neigh- 
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bouring eyes that rained influence. Our old friend Alderman Blumen- 
rock, ever true in his devotion to Flora, was as resplendent as to his 
button-hole as usual, and having had his attention directed to the 
gallery, smiled and chuckled, we didn’t actually see him wink, and was 
generally quite what we believe the ladies call a “naughty man.” He 
very considerately wore his hat during all the mere dry, tedious, busi- 
ness part of the meeting, and it was a very good hat too, but it didn’t 
quite make up for the absence of the Town Clerk and his hat. That 
symbol of Geslerism was probably with its owner in the cool grot of 
some parliamentary committee room, listening to the waterfall stories 
of the Ashton and Oldham people, who appear to be anxious to have 
little wood-heads of their own. So Mr. Deputy Talbot reigned in 
his stead. He looked almost more miserably anxious than usual, and 
his hair was as distressed as ever. It’s a pity he couldn’t wear Azs hat, 
but being only a sort of lieutenant and not a Red Cross, nor even a Cross 
Street Knight, that wouldn't be allowed. 

At length the noble form of Mr. Alderman Bennett upreare:l itself, 
and moved a petition to parliament in favour of the bill that was to 
come on for the second reading that night. His argument was that, as 
what he called “females” had already the municipal franchise, they 
ought to have the next better thing—the parliamentary ditto. And 
that, as at the last municipal election no more than one in seven took 
advantage of it, it was, as Mr. Toots was accustomed to observe, of no 
consequence; and as the ladies had asked for the extended franchise 
they had better have it, for he couldn't conceive of any argument why 
they shouldn't. It appeared to us that it lay upon him to prove the 
affirmative of the issue before he defied anyone to prove the negative, 
but there was a sad want of dialectics about the whole debate. Him 
following, rose Mr. Frederick Cooper, and spoke, as it were, by the 
card, seconding the motion in a lengthy speech, in which all that 
Alderman Bennett had said was repeated, in ungraceful varieties of 
language, about three times over. Mr. Cooper is evidently under the 
impression that he is rather a good speaker than otherwise. We vote 
for otherwise. 

Mr. Alderman Lamb moved an amendment in opposition, on the 
ground that the matter was a political one, with which a Town Council 
had nothing to do. Moreover that St. Paul had said that women should 
be keepers at home and be in subjection, and of the two apostles he 
preferred Paul to Bennett, and seemed generally disposed, though 
for no want of gallantry on his part, to object on principle to hens 
crowing. Mr. Alderman Rumney, who cultivates a sort of House of 
Commons official style, deprecated the Scriptural argument, on the 
ground that if “Pole,” as he called St. Paul, had lived in these en- 
lightened days, he would have written very differently about women, 
which we thought very probable. Mr. Harwood approved of woman 
generally as an excellent institution. She was all his fancy’d painted 
her. In fact, his mother was a woman, and therefore all the little dears 
should have votes. Mr. Alderman Grundy “had not intended to take 
any part in the discussion, but,” &c.; and, after announcing his intention 
to vote for the motion, he confessed he was not very much in love with 
it, and proceeded to argue very solidly against it. As to the argument 
of the mover and seconder that, after all, only one in seven or so would 
vote, and so very littlé change would be really made, it reminded him 
of a story—and so forth—and here, with his back to the gallery and 
having, therefore, no fear of the ladies before his eyes, he actually related 
the tale of the servant girl who had had a “ misfortune” and excused 
herself on the ground that the baby was ‘such a very little one.” Of 
course, the Council roared lustily, as they did, naughty men, at any 
little double entendre, unintended, of course, or where one was suspected, 
and at these latter the fair spectators laughed readily enough too. But 
this story was a little too much. Every jaw in the gallery was fixed and 
brows were set as stiff as drums, in stern reprobation of the outrage, 
for such it was to them, while to the Council itself it was innocent 
enough, and the most telling reply to the one-in-seven argument that 
could be conceived. 

On a division twelve members of the Council stood firm against 
feminine blandishments, but they were hopelessly beaten. The ladies kept 
tolerably quiet all the time. They applauded their doughty champion 
at the conclusion of his speech, and a shrill voice was occasionally heard 
in conversation with a fair neighbour; but they behaved very well, 
considering. But they were, with few exceptions, a queer looking lot. 





——— 


Miss Becker was in London, but a pretty sister of hers filled her place 
well, and a young lady with a complexion blonde cendrée, and a sweetly 
pretty white chip bonnet, sat next her. The rest were such People as | 
one sees in omnibuses on a Saturday morning, or their portraits ip 
cheap photographic sheds, as in Portland Street or Bank Top, Ok | 
bonnets of dark brown or black velvet, with tags and ends of blac | 
lace and bits of ribbon of a ‘‘renovated” aspect, were in the ascendant, | 
with fur neckties and alpaca umbrellas; and Berlin wool bags or 
satchels, of the flat square shape they used to make about 1840, were 
much affected. Very worthy people, no doubt, but, if one may judge 
from their physiognomy, scarcely competent judges of a vexed question 
in politics. 

Should the Women’s Disabilities Bill fare as well in the Lords ast 
has done in the Commons, there is no reason why the next steps 
should not be a staircase from the Ladies’ Gallery to the floor of the 
House or the seats of the Treasury bench. Meetings in the tea-room 
would then become unobjectionable surely. Meantime women might 
try their ’prentice hands in a town council, or insist, in spite of the 
classics, on having a women’s conscia recti. 


= 
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EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 


2.—MODERN PAINTERS. 
J M. W. Turner, R.A., is represented at the Royal Institution 





by thirteen drawings, which include admirable examples of all 

his various styles. First, Waltham Cross (412) is an early draw. 
ing, more tinted than coloured, carefully drawn, and the architectural 
forms well expressed, but certainly giving no promise of the noble 
work to be achieved hereafter. Then come in order: the Falls of the 
Clyde (82), and Edinburgh (91), painted in Turner’s most popular 
manner, for they are free from that conventional tree-drawing and artifi- 
cial composition that had hitherto prevailed and which many find so 
difficult to like. At the same time they offer no difficulties to compre- 
hension in the shape of eccentric colouring or peculiar effect. They 
are simple in design, exquisite in drawing, and sober and harmonious 
in colour. Certainly a waterfall has never been so painted as in the 
first of these pictures. Turner has often been abused for his figures; 
the semi-classical group in the Falls of the Clyde is, however, a com- 
plete answer to the charge that Turner could not draw figures. Dover 
from the Sea (70), is again of a later and perhaps his best style. 
Utterly original in composition, in a very high key of colour, and 
remarkably perfect in manipulation, it stands alone, as a picture not 
likely soon to be equalled and hardly ever to be surpassed. Of the 
others, all are interesting in one way or another. Stonehenge (80) is a 
charming sepia study, and Cowes (79) only second to the Dover draw- 
ing. Like all painters Turner is unequal, and Cologne (78) though 
very luminous, is less satisfactory in colour than the rest. So is 
Virginia Water (95) which looks somewhat faded; but in both 
drawings the water is painted as only Turner could. The Field of 
Waterloo (96) is an admirable description in colour of an earthquake 
and Vesuvius in eruption. 

Prae-Raphaelism cannot be said to be represented in this exhibition. 
There is only one sketch by Mr. Burne Jones, the First Marriage (89). 
The colour is delightful, and, slight as it is, it contains all the seriousness 
of thought invariably existing in his work. It is a pity that there are 
not more of this artist’s drawings here. They are very seldom to beseen 
publicly out of London, and consequently are not known as well as 
they deserve, for whatever differences of opinion there may be with 
regard to the intention of his pictures, he is the greatest colourist we 
have now. Were one or two of his most important drawings now in 
the Royal Institution, it would not be impossible to show that he is one 
of the greatest artists in every way. The only other Pree-Raphaelite 
picture is Requiescat in Pace (250), by Mr. A. B. Donaldson, which, 
except for a certain magnificence of colour, is rather a failure. It is an 
unpleasant subject, and the medizvalism is exaggerated. Mr. 
Donaldson has exhibited much better work before in Manchester; 
perhaps this one has been painted some time ago. 

From a picture which, though not a success, shows a striving in the 
right direction, to one in which the striving is in the utterly wrong 
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direction, and, as such is a complete triumph, seems a long jump; but 
we find a specimen of the latter kind in the first room, viz., Faust and 
Marguerite (13) by Mr. J. Absolon. Without wishing unduly to com- 
pliment Mr. Absolon, we must admit that, to paint a picture even of 
this kind, requires a certain amount of talent, and therefore we can only 
suppose that this and similar pictures find admirers and purchasers, or 
they would never be painted at all. Mr. Absolon must know better ; 
and therefore we wish to protest against such prostitution of talent, even 
if it be but such as Mr. Absolon possesses. There is not a re- 
deeming quality in Faust and Marguerite, and it should never have 
been hung. 

It is hard to say whether Mr. E. M. Ward, R. A.’s, oil pictures of 
water-colour drawings are most objectionable. Perhaps the oil paint- 
ings may have the palm. The drawing of a remarkably sulky-looking 
girl having her hair cut, and called Charlotte Corday, is a fair example 
of that clean, polished, and meretricious style of painting Mr. Ward 
seems to affect. 

One drawing only is exhibited by Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A.— 
Joseph Sold by His Brethren (316). It is a small picture of that old 
Eastern life, the reproducing of which Mr. Poynter has made his speci- 
ality. The figures are crowded yet well grouped, and are of course 
admirable in drawing and character, while the colour is pleasing though 
in a peculiar key. 

Another well known painter represented by two large pictures, is Mr. 
J. F. Lewis, R.A., and the subjects are Italian and Spanish, respec- 
tively; Spanish Festa (214), and Easter Day at Rome (14). They are 
very much alike, both showing great cleverness and power, but are con- 
fused in composition and colour, and slight in parts even to carelessness. 
In the Easter Day drawing, too, there is an unpleasant metallic quality 
throughout. 

William Hunt’s drawings must be known too well to require much 
description. It will be sufficient to mention The Orphans (105) as one 
of the finest drawings in the exhibition. There is a masculine power in 
the painting, and a simplicity of treatment that is unrivalled, and through 
all a certain charming pathos of expression that is seldom achieved with 
such simple material. The Connoisseur (326) is a small lamp-light 
drawing, full of humour and beauty of colour. 

Somewhat like in style of work to Hunt is Mr. F. Walker, though, 
as shown in the Fisherman and Boy (112), his painting is hesitating and 
broken, so much so as sometimes to have a look of rottenness. No 
doubt great variety of colour is gained by Mr. Walker’s mode of work, 
but in some of his pictures it is carried too far, and difference of texture 
almost lost. The faces of the fisherman and the boy are most admirable, 
and, as is always the case with Mr. Walker, there is great grace in the 
arrangement of the figures. Bee Hives (359) was recently exhibited 
elsewhere in Manchester. It is strong in colour and beautifully drawn. 
WA Study of a Head (339), by Mr. F. J. Shields, is a very ably drawn 
life-size study in red chalk ; and A Stone in the Boot (341), a gracefully 
composed picture of two young girls in a lane, is most carefully painted 
and in a very original key of colour. One of our Bread Watchers (355) 
must be well known if only for its pathetic story. 

If the two sketches by H. Liverseege are at all representative, it is a 
wonder how he attained the certain kind of reputation he did. It is 
not too much to say that there is nothing to speak of either in Popping 
the Question (233), or The Falconer (287). 

Modern Landscape is not strong, or else what there is is overshadowed 
by the greater power of the elder painters. Of the moderns the most 
original is Mr. A. P. Newton, whose Autumnal Evenin (7) is ve 
powerful, though rather noisy i A dl 

, y in colour. The same may be said of Sun- 


bows are never quite satisfactory in a picture. Mr. George Fripp is one 
of the few water-colour landscape painters who retains something of the 
sobriety and seriousness of the old school. There is a calm serenity 
about his Ullswater (256) that is very rare. 
. Mr. Basil Bradley’s two drawings, a Farm Yard (27) and Highland 
attle (200), the animals are, as always with him, admirably drawn and 
payee ; but there is an unfortunate yellow tone over the first, giving 
€ impression of looking through a stained glass, that might well be 
po The other drawing is far superior in point of colour. Mr. H. 
. “ illis’s Repose—Cattle ( 197) is hung next the last-mentioned draw- 
ng by Mr. Bradley, and suffers severely by the contrast. It seems over 





shine and Showers (32), which is excellently well painted, though rain- | 





smoothly polished in painting, and the cattle are not so certainly drawn 
as in the Highland Cattle picture. 

There is a class of painters who seem to have painted as well or as 
badly as at present for many years. We see their pictures season after 
season, and find them but variations of the theme we have learnt off by 
heart and are tolerably weary of. Of such are Messrs. Cattermole, F. 
Tayler, Birket Foster, Topham, Whittaker, and Sam Bough. We do 
not say that their drawings are not in many cases very good, but they 
seem never to have anything new to tell us. Moreover, after having 
several times painted a certain kind of subject in a certain way, there is 
small trouble expended in continuing to reproduce these same subjects, 
and small credit due to the artist for so reproducing them. It is super- 
fluous to criticise the works by these gentlemen in the present exhibi- 
tion. Everybody who goes to picture galleries will have seen them 
before, or something very like them, and in no case are they of any 
great or special excellence. 

Several of our local artists are represented: Mr. G. Sheffield, by a 
large Constablesque drawing, The Lock (428), which is very powerful 
and effective, and the River Irwell (58), a very beautiful picture, full of 
grace and poetry. Where abouts on the Irwell is it? It might be 
well to know. There is also a very considerable and intensely strong 
picture by Mr. Joseph Knight, Low Tide (394). And lastly, one 
portrait (357) by Mr. W. Percy, painted in that large manly style that 
seems peculiar to him as a painter of portraits in water colours. 
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THE MATRIMONIAL NEWS. 


Each in our own strict line we move, 
And some find death ere they find love: 
So far apart our lives are thrown 

From the twin life that halves our own, 


O says Matthew Amold; and so, too, says the editor of the Matri- 
monial News and General Advertiser, though in somewhat different 
language, especially in the substitution of ‘‘ marriage” for “love” 

—two things by no means identical in practice, whatever they may be 
in theory; in proof of which heartless statement we beg to refer our 
readers to the letters which have recently appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph from aggrieved husbands and neglected wives. But, while 
Matthew Arnold, poet-like, ‘idealizes the real,” our editor ‘‘realizes 
the ideal,” in a most practical, matter-of-fact way, and proceeds at 
once to remedy this melancholy state of things. The Matrimonial 
News professes to be a ‘‘ weekly journal devoted to the promotion of 
marriage and conjugal felicity.” Its first number appeared on April 9, 
1870, and opens with an ‘‘ Address to the Public,” stating its razson 
d@’ étre, which may be summarized to the following effect :—(1) The 
honourable estate of Matrimony ought to have a journal specially 
devoted to it :—(2) Civilization, combined with the cold formalities of 
society and the rules of etiquette,” put so many hindrances in the way 
of marriage, and prevent so many “thousands of marriageable men 
and women, of all ages,” from meeting, and, in short, bring about the 
state of things described above by Mr. Arnold, that the editor felt 
himself moved to construct an organ of communication between ‘ladies 
and gentlemen aspiring to marriage.” This address, which opens in 
language like that of the Prayer Book, and closes like the prospectus 
of a new Company, is so well worth reading, that we refrain from 
quoting it entire. But let us consider for a moment its two main 
principles. Politics and literature, art and science, business and sport, 
all have journals specially devoted to them; why should not the ‘ancient 
institution of marriage’ have one also? Has it not rather a superior 
claim to have one? Is it not a thing of ‘universal interest among the 
human family?’ The want of such a journal is a ‘national want ;’ the 
editor steps forward and supplies it. "When this want first began to be 
felt, is not clear; but we may gather from the second principle that we 
must look for its rise in the dawn of civilization. The “ noble savage” 
feels no such want: he purchases his bride, or fights for her—nay, 
sometimes with her, if the tales of travellers be true—he rides after her 
in hot haste, and woos and wins her by the speed of his horse: he is 
shackled by none of the ‘cold formalities of society and rules of 
etiquette.’ But the suitor of the present age, the civilized suitor—heu, 
quantum hic distat ab illo! Mrs. Grundy prohibits all such wooing; 
in prim propriety she stands in town and in country, at balls and at 
fétes champetres, at archery and at croquet parties, and at stiff conver- 
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saziones, and forbids Beatrice to speak to Benedick, unless they have 
been properly introduced. But sometimes they cannot get introduc- 
tions; lo! our editor comes forward as maitre de ceremonies, and offers 
to introduce them for the small consideration of six stamps per 40 
His introductions, moreover, are not cold and formal like those 
of Mrs. Grundy, who gives only the names: indeed he omits the latter, 
but gives instead the age, general appearance, position in life, and 
various other details of great interest and importance:—hence the 
40 words. Instead of the names he substitutes numbers, but he asks 
that the real names should be sent to him, ‘to prevent confusion and 
insure strict privacy.” In the innocence of our heart, we had imagined 
that to send no name would insure stricter privacy; but of course 
the editor knows best. He is evidently a man of men; he offers 
—for the trifling sum of twelve stamps—to ‘give advice by letter 
on any point relating to courtship or marriage, or any other difficult 
subject ;’’ which last words might include everything, from the treat- 
ment of sick children to the most abstruse questions of politics and 
science. 

That the editor did not count his chickens before they were hatched, 
seems obvious from the fact that the first number of the journal 
contains nearly nine columns of advertisements from ‘aspirants to 
marriage,’ bachelors and spinsters, widowers and widows, of ages 
varying from sweet and naive eighteen, who ‘thinks that she is old 
enough to marry,’ up to 55. All grades of society, with the exception 
of the extremes, seem to be represented in both sexes. How many of 
them are bond fide? Quien sabe? That many are so, we have little 
doubt, for the great majority of the ladies confess to ages above 30 and 
under 50. The most striking characteristic of all the advertisements is 
that they state very candidly the possessions, whether in money or 
land, real or potential, of the advertisers; and a perusal of them 
suggested to us a punning line, which we found in a MS. in the 
Library of the Norwich Cathedral, ‘‘ Matrimony—a matter o’ money 
nowadays.” 

We will conclude with a word of caution to the philanthropic editor : 
viz., that he should restrict his advertisements to furniture, and such 
things as may be useful to aspirants to marriage, and not admit that of 
an authorized edition of the Mordaunt Divorce Case, which can only 
serve as a sign-post on the matrimonial road, pointing grimly to the 
immane barathrum of the Divorce Court. But perhaps we are wrong; 
for its object may be, pour encourager les autres. 
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PULPIT AND PEW. 


III. 

T appears to be the impression of a great many worthy people—you 
know the worthy people: people with an abnormal development of 
slowness and stolidity: there are several of them—it appears to be 

the firm impression of these worthy people, that to suggest that a clergy- 
man is not the incarnation of mental and spiritual perfection is sacrilege, 
while to prove it is positive blasphemy. They seem to think that the 
writer of these bashful jottings is a rampant, roaring lion of infidelity, 
going about seeking whom he may devour: whereas, in truth and in 
fact, he is the most retiring little person, of the meekest disposition in 
the world. He is simply endeavouring, in a very quiet and small way, 
to communicate to such few persons as will conlescend to listen to 
him, some considerations which he believes to be wholesome. Reject 
them, if you like; but don’t snap his head off. 

Oh, but cry the worthy people, he doesn’t do it in the right spirit : 
he handles solemn themes with levity: he does not come to their con- 
sideration in an earnest mood: he is irreverent in tone. If this means 
simply that we say our say upon these matters in a casual style, that we 
don’t force our views on other folks, and that we don’t damn those who 
disagree with us, in the approved Christian manner, we plead guilty to the 
indictment. But when exception is taken to our not treating our themes 
in the high and dry style which is orthodox, we must be permitted 
to indulge in a little exclamation. Good heavens, good people, are 
erclesiastical concerns never to be treated in a commonsense way? Is 
everybody who meddles with them to array himself in a coat with a 
yard and a half of tail to it, a waistcoat with no visible means of being 
taléén off, a tie as white as his intentions ought to be, and a face as long 








=! 
as a bad sermon? Nothing of the sort. The body of religions) 
with one exception, to be afterwards alluded to, it is with the body of) 
religion only that we have concerned ourselves—will never be properly 
and healthfully ordered until people treat it in a rational spirit. Ther! 
is no reason why clergymen and their belongings should be spoken of in| 
words chosen out of a special vocabulary. The world must get rid of] 
its superstitious awe of ‘the cloth” before the cloth can get well shaken | 
and the dust knocked out of it. There is no sense in reverencing th 
clergy to the extent to which that reverence is carried. The Spirit is 
confounded with the form, and the respect which is due to the one gets 
paid to the other. Clergymen are only earthen vessels—in some cas 
very earthen—and they ought not to be treated as heavenly ones. Their 
foibles, their follies, and their faults, deserve no more immunity from 
even the most off-hand criticism than do anybody else’s. There is not 
the least occasion to be solemn in discussing their peculiarities. Whit 
is there momentous in the cut of a coat, the colour of a tie, or the quality 
of asermon? Yet, mention these things lightly, and hey, presto, yor 
are an atheist. As respect for the spirit is confounded with respect for 
the form, so animadversion of the form is muddled up with animai. 
version of the spirit. Thus, for mildly suggesting as a subject of curious 
consideration the exceptional authority in which a minister is placed 
over his fellow-men, the vials of religious wrath are opened upon us by 
the large body of worthy people aforesaid, who, from constant practice, 
are adepts at the manipulation of those vessels. All we have to sayis 
that we still maintain the subject to be worth consideration; and to 
objectors to our manner of suggesting it, that if we were in a pulpit we 
should use words suitable to a pulpit, but being a weekly periodical we 
use words suitable to a weekly periodical. 

We have said that it is, with one exception, the body of religion with 
which we have concerned ourselves. The one exception is, man's 
relative position with regard to this world and the next, which we alluded 
to in our last paper. Since we wrote those observations, we have had 
the pleasure of hearing upon the subject the remarks of one of that, 
happily not small, number of preachers who, while availing themselves 
to the full extent of their allotted half hour, make that half hour one of 
benefit and refreshment instead of weariness, and only illustrate the 
dreadfulness of their order by being exceptions to it. So closely did 
the preacher, in one part of his discourse, trench upon the ground which 
we took up, that we could almost have been guilty of the conceit of 
thinking that he had our observations in his mind, had he not stigma 
tized as ‘‘ small sneers’’* some of the remarks which he alluded to— 
which put all suspicion of their being ours out of the question. The 
preacher did not know which had done the more mischief, the religionists 
who pressed the claims of the other world to the exclusion of this, or the 
moralists who maintained this world to be more man’s concern than 
the other. Weknow. The religionists have. For the moralists have 
only urged the truth—as we will submit—and ‘the truth never yet 
injured any man” in the long run. The preacher, in the course of at 
eloquent sermon, arrived at the conclusion—at which, by the way, every: 
body else has arrived, religionist and moralist alike—that man has 
to do with both worlds; but he seemed to be inclined to think that 
he had the more to do with the other, upon the principle ex 
in the sonorous text—‘‘the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” There 1s 00 
denying that this is a grand old saw, full of music; and wheo 
rolled forth with a good strong voice, it almost carries conviction 
along with it. But it only requires a moment's consideration t0 
perceive that it has nothing whatever to do with the point. 
commonplace questions of expediency, the relative importance of two 
matters may justly be considered ; but in a question of strict abstract 
right, such as this is, the consideration has no place. If a thing 8 4 
duty, it is just as important in the eye of omniscient justice that 
should be done as any other duty of apparently a million times more 
moment. The duty that man owes to this world is the duty nearest to 
him, and if it ever clashed with his duty to the other world, the othe 
should give way. The truth is, that it never does clash. To do ones 
duty by this world is to do one’s duty by both: but that does not affect 
the truth that this world is as integral a part of man’s life as the other; 
and being the part at present being lived by him, it is the part with 
which he has at present most concern. Eternity of consequence 
nothing to do with the question: truth is truth : consequences take 
care of themselves. Why are ministers so frightened of this world? 
Why have they such a contempt for moralists? They talk as 
morality was inconsistent with religion, and 

But there! We are getting into a polemical controversy and 4 
perspiration. 









—— a 





* Some of our readers may not understand what a ‘‘small sneer” is. | “A sneer’ 
a disparaging remark. ‘A small sneer” is a disparaging remark with which 
speaker disagrees. 
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| [IFE POLICY HOLDERS 


against Loss by the investment of : the 

| aid nat i Premiums in Government Securities 
| deposited in the Bank of England. . 
|" The full amount of the surrender value of the Policy 
may also be obtained on demand, each Policy being con- 
1] vertible into gold for the temporary use of the Policy- 
holder, if required. These Policies cannot lapse or be 
forfeited. c : 

is t and equitable plan of Life Insurance was 
ok can ‘by Dr. William Farr, F.R.S., &c., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, and submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who adopted the principle 
with some modification) through the medium Of the Post 
= basis of all just and safe Life Insurance transac- 
tions is a true Life Table ; in calculating the Premiums, 
the English Life Tables published under the authority of 
the Registrar-General for England are employed. 

Trustees OF THE Poricy Hovpers’ Lire Funps: 
Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
England, London. ; ; 

Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank, 


don. 
Pn on F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Court of Probate, 


Doctors’ Commons ; Chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 


ter. 
Wiliam G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant General, India 

Office, Westminster, London. 

The system fully explained and a prospectus supplied 
on application at the Head Office or any of the Branches 
of the BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED. 

Heap OFFIcEs : 
BROWN STREET and MARSDEN STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 








PRINCE’S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 
Proprietors, the Prince’s Theatre Company, Limited. 


Continued Success of Mr. Frederick Younge’s 
Company of London Artistes. 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 
At 7-30. -T. W. Rosertson’s brilliant Comedy, 


CAST E:. 


On MONDAY, May 9th, will be produced 


PLAY. 


Prices as usual. 
Box-office open daily from eleven to two. 


ALEXANDRA HALL, 


PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Sole Lessees:—J. & W. 8. BOOTH. 











EVERY EVENING, 
THE DEMON BALLET !! 





| THE DEMON BALLET!! 
THE DEMON BALLET!! 


| Universally pronounced the Greatest Success ever 
achieved in Manchester, and mghtly productive of the 
Most intense excitement. New and Gorgeous Scenery, 
Magnificent Lime Light Effects, Complicated Mechanical 
| Arrangements, Splendid Groupings and Dances, Astound- 
| ing Evolutions of the ELECTRIC SPARK, &c. 

| 
| MONDAY NEXT, MAY oth, 

First Appearance of 

MISS RUTH STANLEY, 


The Celebrated Serio-Comic Vocalist. 
Return of 
MR. ORVILLE PARKER, 
| The Black Demosthenes and Eccentric Comedian. 
| MR. T. E. OWEN, 
Versatile Comedian and Musical Momus. 
MISS LANCASTER, 
Operatic Vocalist, &c., &c. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—For the convenience of visitors 

from the country, the DEMON BALLET will be put on 


i thestage atg o'clock on Saturday evenings, other evenings 
| at 9-30, 





|| Doors open at 7-30; commence at 8. Saturdays half-an- 
y hour earlier, 
Admission: Body of the Hall, 1s.; Galleries, 6d, 


J. McCAMBRIDGE, General Manager. 





ROYAL POMONA PALACE. 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. JAMES REILLY. 


BAN D 


EVERY 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, & SATURDAY. 


ADMISSION SIXPENCE. 








WHIT-WEEK AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


[NBER this title an article appeared 
in the Sphinx last year, and a cor- 
respondent, who thinks that at a time 
when Whit-week excursions are being 
arranged, attention might again be use- 
fully directed to the subject, writes as 
follows :— 


The Whit-week excursions were first estab- 
lished for the purpose of removing the Sunday 
scholars out of the reach of the races. This 
being the case :—Is the object not fulfilled by 
taking the scholars into some suburban field 
and thus saving them the dangerous railway 
journey at present so generally indulged in? 
The evils of a long trip by rail are almost 
innumerable. Not only do the children become 
very jaded and weary, often long before the 
homeward journey is even commenced, thus 
increasing the anxiety and trouble the teachers 
in charge have to bear (at the best of times, a 
load quite heavy enough for any mortal man), 
but the expense is beyond the means of the 
class for whom our Sunday schools are prima- 
rily intended. We remember one day, when 
endeavouring to persuade some poor people to 
send their children to the Sunday school (after 
the plea of poverty had been set aside), being 
met with the excuse that, if the children did 
attend, they were prevented from joining in the 
Whit-week festivities on account of their 
inability to pay eighteen-pence or even a shil- 
ling for railway fare, and, we think, no one 
will deny that an excursiva ceases to be a 
Sunday school excursion when only half the 
scholars are able to enjoy it. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear a minister or a teacher 
bemoaning the absence of poor children from 
the schools ; yet when Whit-week comes round 
they have no objection to erect, year after 
year, a most formidable barrier to the entrance 
of those who might, under proper instruction, 
be a blessing to society, but will—if the street 
education they are now receiving prospers—be 
the gaol birds of future years. 


As to the plea of taking the children out of 
che reach of the races, we would ask the ene- 
nies of the turf if it would not be far maniier 
o attempt to remove the evil itself than to 
beat about the bush by taking the children 
mut of the way of the temptation? At this 
point a question—far too important to discuss 
now—arises: Are the right people employed 
as Sunday school teachers? The scholar can- 
aot be guarded through life, and we think if 
he evil were pointed out clearly by one who, 
feeling it to be an evil, could speak from his 
heart, the children would be found to be more 





willing to flee from it than “to go with the 
multitude to sin.” 

“This is the only holiday in the year many 
have,” we imagine some one saying. Weknow 
it, and would on this account more strongly 
deprecate the long journey. Were the sports 
carried on in some pleasant spot near Man- 
chester, at a price low enough to suit the 
poorest, more times could be allowed in the 
fields, and we are sure all would enjoy them- 
selves far more than it is possible to do if 
imprisoned in a close railway carriage for the 
long time which a trip, say to Windermere or 
Frodsham, involves. We should be very sorry 
to see Whit-week enjoyed one iota less than at 
present, but for the sake of Christianity, the 
schools, and the scholars, more discretion 
should be used in the selection of the scenes 
of sport. In concluding, we would commend 
these few remarks to Sunday school teachers 
in particular, trusting that ere long something 
may be done to remove one of the greatest 
evils in the Sunday school management of the 
present day. 








WorRKMEN AND IMaGINaTIVE LITERATURR.— 
The putting into the hands of the working- 
man imaginative literature, is even a more 
important advantage than the cheapening of 
scientific books. The tendency of mechanical 
employments is to exercise the understanding 
alone; they afford no diet for the fancy or the 
feelings. They leave uafed no small portion 
of the intellect. They do not open any one 
of the doors of history or biography. The 
artisan, like the student, requires the hours of 
leisure to stand in contrast with his daily 
employment. A few will find recreation even 
in severer studies, and will resort for it by a 
natural instinct to books treating of scientific 
matters. But we have to consider the many 
who. need to be led rather than the few who 
can guide themselves. And, for the many, 
narrative, sometime historical but more fre- 
quently imaginative, holds out greater attrac- 
tions than all the publications of the Useful 
Knowledge Society, or than all the excetlent 
manuals of more recent date of mathematics. 
chemistry, or natural history. — Saturday 
Review. 


SHortNEss oF Time 1n Drgams.—One of the 
most remarkable phenomena coanected with 
dreams is the shortnes. of time needed for 
their consummation. Lord Brougham says 
that in dictating a man may frequently fal! 
asleep afer uttering a few words, and be 
awakened by the amanuensis repeating the 
lust word to show that he has written the 
whole; but though five or six seconds only 
have elapsed between the delivery of the sen- 
tence and its transfer to paper, the sleeper 
may have passed through a dream extending 
through half a lifetime. Lord Holland an: 
Mr. Babbage both confirm this theory. ‘The 
one wus listeuing to a friend readiag aloud, 
and slept from the beginning of the sentence 
tv the latter part of the sentence immediately 
succeeding ; yet, during this time, he had had 
a dream, the particulars of which would have 
taken more than a quarter of an hour to write. 
Mr. Babbage dreamt a succession of events, 
and woke in time to hear the concluding 
words of a friend’s answer to a question he 
had just put to him. One man was liable to 
feelings of suffucatiov, accompanied by a 
dream of a skeleton grasping his throat 











‘All Dunkerley and Franks’ Umbrellas 


Ar® made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES. ing 
Dunkerley § Franks are enabled to offer them at astonishingly low prices, 


Being large prodacers, 


7 SWAN STREET, NEW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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whenever he slept in a lying posture, and had 
an attendant to wake him the moment he sunk 
down. But, though awakened the moment he 
began to sink, that time sufficed for a long 
struggle with the skeleton. Another man 
dreamt that he crossed the Atlantic, spent a 
fortnight in America, and fell overboard when 
embarking to return; yet his sleep had not 
lasted more than ten minutes. 








R. Cow.ny-Squigr, 24, Cross-street, will be happy to 
forward selections of New and Popular Music on approval 
—carriage free within ten miles. A well assorted stock 
of Classical Music, as well as of the most Popular Music 
oftheday. Litollfs & Peters’ cheap works. Beethoven's 
38 Sonatas for Pianoforte, 4s. 6d.; Mozart's, do. 3s.; 
Schubert's, do. 3s.; Haydn's, do. 1s. 6d., &c. &c. Fifty 
different Operas for piano solo, 1s. each. 

R. Cow.zy-Squigr, 24, Cross-strect. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchester. Every 
manuscript should bear the name and address of the 
sender. All contributions are attentively considered, and 
unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps for 
postage. Noreplies or MSS. can be delivered on personal 
application. 

Wholesale Publishers of the SfA‘nz: Manchester: 
John Heywood, 141, Deansgate ; W. H. Smith & Son, 
12, Brown-street, or at any of their Railway Book Stands ; 
Abel Heywood & Son, 56, Oldham-street; and J. Bohanna, 
98, Market-street. 





THE SPHINX BY POST. 
The SfAinx is now published on Friday morning, in 
time for the early trains. The terms (free by post) are as 


follows: 


One copy. Two copies. 
Three months.eccccces 25. 20. sarees eevee 38. 3d. 
Six months .....0ceeeee BBs Ge cccsnscnene . 6s. 6d. 





THE SPHINX: 


A POPULAR JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC, THE D 


The Third Volume commenced on the 1st of January, 1870, and the 
following, among other articles, have appeared during January, 


and Ma 


Living MEN or Lerrers :— 
7. Mr. George Grote. 


L -». oe 
a ee 


to. Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
11. Mr. H. W. Longfellow. 
12. ,, John Ruskin. 


 « me 


LANCASHIRE WorTHIES :— 


EVERY FRIDAY¥ MORNING. 


COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS, AND CURRENT EVENTS. 





rch :— 


The Unexpected Visitor, 
0. A. Sala. Lubbers Afloat. 
Hepworth Dixon, The Twelve Apostles. 
Lancashire Anecdotes, 
CHURCHES AND PREACHERS :— 


Iph Waldo Emerson, 5 
The Greek Archbishop in Manchester, 


Samuel Crompton. Pulpit and Pew. 


Barton Bo 


John Collier, (Tim Bobbin). 


oth, (the Actor). RuyMes, Soncs, AND BALLADS :— 
On the Bowdon Line. 


John Dalton. The Rhymster’s Revenge. 
Sports AND PastIMEs :— Tied to Business. 
Billiards: Cook v. Bowell. Tell me, Lydia. 
a Cook v. Green, The Dance of Fancy. 
ne Match for the Championship. Sonnet to Spring. 
pa Sketch of Cook. Shakespere and the Amateurs, 
pa Sketch of Roberts, sen. My Stage Career. 
Cook v. Boberts, sen., in Manchester. The Bold ‘ Bus Driver.’ 


Billiard M 
The Frenc 


‘The Wrestlers: Lancashire v. France. 
A Nemesis Boat Race. 
A Paper C 


ArT :— 


Mr. Waterhouse and Owens College. 
The Manchester Artists’ Exhibition, 
Are Artists the only Judges of Art. 
The Pictures at the ‘Town Hall. 


Mr. C. H. 


Portraits at the Public Institutions. 
The Picture Sales, Royal Institution. 
The Controversy on the Prize Picture. 


Tue Drama :— 
Spectacle v. Pantomime. 


Mr. Barry 


The Gamester and Richard Third, 


— English Wrestlers. TRAvE AND Com MERCE :— 

Cotton ‘Tipsters. 
Notes on 'Change. 
Proposed New Exchange. 
The Old Exchange and the New. 
Hints for a Catechism of Commerce. 
Mauners and Customs on ’Chauge. 


hase. 


Owens College Extension. 
Our Christmas Diuner in the Desert. 
Sprigs from an Old Holly Bush. 


Rickards’s Collection. 


How Moses Saved my Life. 
The Germans in Manchester. 
In Memoriam: James Prince Lee. 
eh tang ee Thomas Fielden. 

: Bimini: By John Stores Smith. 
What to Eat and How to Cook it. 





Amateur ‘Theatricals at Sale. 
Sermecs in Manchester. pe may a City Police Court. 
Mr. Everill and Mr. Compton. ‘A Ramble to Didsbury. 


The Italian Opera. 


The Athen 
Stupies iN N 


1. ‘The Honorary Secretary. 


‘Tramways. 

Our Daily Papers. 

A Stranger at the Concert Hall, 
Secresy in the City Council. 


zum Amateur Actors. 
ATURAL History :— 





2. The Apparitor. 7 The Mordauut Divorce Case. 

3. The Prison Humourist. Entering Clerks, 

4. The Boy in the Streets. Southport in Winter. 

5. ‘The Undertaker. St. Valentine’s Eve at the Post Office. 
€. ‘The Cabman. A Sunday at the Eye Hospital. 





February, | 


Voices in THe Street: By Edwin Waugh, I) 


Deserted Churches: 4. All Souls’, Ancoats, 
St. George’s, Rochdale Rd 


DESCRIPTIVE AND MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS :— 


What became of a Christmas Leg of Mutton, 


——| 


RAMA, 








JAMES HOYLE SMITH, 


COACHBUILDER. 


CONGLETON, CHESHIRE, 


Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages, viz.: as Vis-a-vis, to drive from the inside. 
Ditto for Coachman. Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat. 


The only makerin England. 4 shapes £150. 5 shapes £180. 


ALSO HIS 


ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART, 


Hung low, and easy of access, suitable for Cob or Horse—Price £35 to £40, according to finish. 


Ditto Barouche Head. 











—— 
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JOHN ROBERTS, 
STRETFORD ROAD 
CARRIAGE WORKS. 








J. R. wishes to introduce to the Public his New Racket Cart 
or Drag, the greatest Novelty of the day, to ride low, easy of 
access for Ladies, and runs light, only 33 cwt. 











All Carriages ave constructed of best seasoned materials, and 


skilled workmanship. 











Estimates and Drawings on application. 


J. R. received the special commendation of the Judges at the 
Royal Agricultural Society's Meeting held in Manchester. 
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J. JOPLING, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, & OUTFITTER 


127, Oxford-st. All Saints’. 


LA FORTUNE, LEPINE. 


ALSO BEST TOWN MADEJ§ 


AUSTRIAN KID GLOVES at 1s. 11d, 





A. JACKSON, 
Watch Maher, Ietveller, 


AND WATCH GLASS MANUFACTURER, 


IMPORTER OF FOREIGN CLOCKS, 


Dealer in Watchmakers’ Tools and Materials, 


55, BRIDGE STREET, Manchester. 





FATDLOWS, 
SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
529, DUCIE STREET, GREENHEYS 


DUCE ARMS, DUCIE STREET. 
ALES, PORTERS, WINES, &c. 


Champagne and Claret in excellent condition, 


Wedding Breakfasts, 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied, by 


\fESSRS. PARKER AND SON, 
\ ST. MARY’S GATE, 

In the most fashionable style, on moderate terms, including 
the hire of plate, china, glass, &c. An elegant assort- 
ment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare for any 
number, with prices, sent post free. 








57a, PICCADILLY, 


Opposite the new Lamp at the end of Portland-street. 


JOS. WALSH, 
/'PERAMBULATOR 


| AND BATH CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 

tegs to call the attention of his Friends and the Public 
| ck of Carriages 
1 valids’ Carriages of every description, Perambulators in 





to his St for the season, comprising In- 


tyle and variety, all got up on the best principle. 


All Vehicles War- 


| every §$ 
| None but hand-made Wheels 
| ranted for Two Years 

| Ihe newest principle for 1 , . 
I] ea h Carriage, and kept in work order for Two Years, 


used, 





adjusting Shades rrre with 


| Price Lists on application. 


J.C. EDWARDS, Tobacconist, &r0., Miners fe 


TRAVIS'S COLLOID. 


TO LADIES. 
A LL COLOURS MADE FAST 
jf In Print, Muslin, Silk, or Satin Dresses, 


If WASHED with TRAVIS’'S COLLOID ONLY. 
Sold by Drapers, Chemists, and Grocers, 


W. B. BROWN & CO.,, 
MANCHESTER. 
Wholesale by J. HOLGATE & CO. 








LADIES 
May SAVE ONE-HALF their WARDROBE 


3y WASHING with TRAVIS’S COLLOID ONLY. 





URS, Wholesale and Retail. 


F. SCHMEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 


9, St. Ann-st., and 133, Oxford-street. 


FUR, SEAL, and ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Hearth & Carriage Rugs, Buffalo Robes, &c. 
Established 1847. 


GLENFIELD 
STAROR. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Mayjusty’s LAunpRgss says, that it is 





THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Giascow and Lonpon, 





COLONIAL ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 





Cuter OFFIcEs: 
36, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
3RANCH OFFICKS; 
LORD’S CHAMBERS, CORPORATION 
STREET, MANCHESTER, 
H. COX, District Manager. 


ACCIDENTAL AND LIFE INSURANCE 
COMBINED. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND WILLs,—Diseases ot the skin, ringworm, scurvy, 
jaundice, scrofula or kings evil, sore heads, and the most 
inveterate skin disease to which the human frame is sub- 
ject, cannot be treated with a more safe and certain 
remedy than Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which act 
o peculiarly on the constitution and so purify the blood, 
that those diseases are at once eradicated from the 
system, and a lasting cure obtained. They are equally 
efficacious in the cure of tumours, burns, scalds. glan- 
dularswellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, contracted 
and stiff joints. ‘These medicines operate mildly and 
surely, ‘The cures effected by them is not temporary or 
apparent only, but complete and permanent. 

















PERAMBULATORS, 


elegant in shape, and durable in wear, 
158. 6d., 18s. 6d., 22s., 308, and 37s, 6d. 


[LLUSTRATED BOOK of PRICEs, 


Post Free. 








a, 


PERAMBULATORS, 
with Jointed Hoods and Patent 
Elliptical Springs, or with Owen's Patent 
Spring Hood, of the newest construction, 
—— pn 
[LLUSTRATED BOOK of PRICEs,| 
Free. 


———_ 


J NVALI D CARRIAGES, 


made with the best material, and the 
greatest regard to the comfort of the invalid, 











[LLUSTRATED BOOK of PRICES, 
Free. 





ROCKING HORSES, 


the best and strongest in the trade, 
from 18s. 6d, to £20. 


JTLLUSTRATED BOOK of PRICES, 


Free. 








PRESENTS for all occasions. 

WORKBOXES, DESKS, INK- 
S, PEARL AND MUSICAL 
$, CADDIES, &c. 


STAN 
ALBU 


OweEN, 


1, OLDHAM STREET, 


AND 80 DEANSGATE. 
Established 45 Years. 











O ADVERTISERS the Sphinx pre- 
sents these (among ether) advantages :— 

A large Circulation among an influential class. 

A valuable Commercial connection, by whom the 
Articles on Trade, Banking, &c., are regularly consulted. 

It is a leading authority on Art and the Drama in 
Manchester; on Athletics, Cricket, Boating, Billiards, 
and other sports and pastimes. 

It is read throughout the week ; constantly referred to; 
and, unlike most newspapers, is a family journal, and 
extensively read by ladies. 

Each Advertisement is easily seen. 


Advertisements are received up te 12 o'clock noon on 
Thursday in each week. 


THE STATE OF TRADE. 
UNDER the title of ‘Notes on 


’Change” the SfAznx will, in future, contain 
every week an article on the state, prospects, and 
tendency of trade in Manchester. The writer has access 
to the very best sources of information, and the article, 
while popular in form and readable in style, will bea 
trustworthy and valuable review of the state of business, 
and of all the incidents and circumstances which affect or 
are likely to affect it. 








NOW READY, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, CLOTH LETTERED, 
THE 


SECOND VOLUME 


THE SPHINX. 


Printed ror THE Proprietors by 








MANCHESTER: Pr 
J. G. Kershaw & Co, at their Printing Oto 
Oxford-street, Parish of Manchester, Saturday, #8yY 
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Piccadilly Smeking Mixture. Impor- 
*y ter of Foreign Cigars. Mee:schaumand Briar Root Pipes. 





107, PICCADILLY, 


NEAR RAILWAY STATION 





AND THOROUGHLY § 





